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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 



ARCHAOLOGISCHE ZEITUNG. 1884. No. 3.— 1. Paul "VVoltees, 
Contributions to Greek Iconography. I. Anakreon. Standing figure of the 
poet with lyre, found in 1835 at Monte Calvo, now in Villa Borghese, 
identified with Anakreon by means of bust of Anakreon found in 1884 
in Trastevere. ii. Hermarchos. A marble bust, found in Athens, 
hitherto regarded as Epicurus, identified with Hermarchos, disciple of 
Epicurus. III. Antiochos Soter. Marble head in Munich Glyptothek 
(cf. Brunn, Beschr. d. Glypt, s. 220, 172), shown by means of coins to be 
of this monarch. — 2. F. Studniczka, The Owl of Athena Farthenos. 
To show that the owl was neither omitted from the statue of Athena 
Parthenos, nor pilaced in large under the goddess' right hand, but sat, of 
ordinary size, on one of the side-pieces of her helmet. — 3. A. Conze, A 
Signet Ring from Cyprus. The seal has for a motive Athena Parthenos. — 
4. O. ScHROEDER, The Looms of the Ancients. — 5. H. Bltjmner, The 
Eating- Tables of the Greeka. — 6. Fr. Hultsch, An Ancient Foot-Rule. 
This bronze rule, found thirty years ago in a tomb at Manganecchia near 
Tarentum, is now in the Royal Collection of Antiquities, Dresden. It is 
hinged, the two parts being respectively 148 mm. and 147.5 mm. long. 
It is provided with a metal strip upon the back to hold it open when 
used. It belonged to the time of the Roman Empire, and coincides in 
length with similar rules found in Pompeii and Herculaneum. — 7. K. 
Wernicke, Orestes in Delphoi. A classification of the vase-paintings 
illustrating the flight of Orestes, after the murder cff Klytaimnestra, and 
his suppliancy at Delphoi. Such a classification has never been made 
before, although Heydemann {Arch. Ztg., 1867) had enumerated the 
works. — 8. Miscellanies. P. Wolters, inscription on a vase from the 
Crimea. R. Engelmann, further remarks on Plate ii. 2 (bronze in the 
Brit. Mus. repr. Okeanos ace. to C. Robert). 0. Puchstein, Remarks on 
the " Schlangentopfwerferin " of the Pergamon frieze. 

No. 4. — 1. Otto Rossbach, Sculptures from I lion. A more perfect 
description and reproduction of four metopes, given in Schliemann, Ilios, 
p. 221 £, of the same manner and probably from the same building as 
the well-known Helios-metope; together with an attempt to show that 
this building, a temple of Athena, was of the time, and erected under 
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the influence, of the school of Pergamon. — 2. P. J. Meier, Contributions 
to the List of Greek Vases with Masters' Signatures. — 3. P. Hartwig, 
Neiv Representations of the Lower World upon Greek Vases. Comparison 
of an amphora in the collection Santangelo (No. 709), having a painting of 
Orpheus rescuing Eurydike (cf. Panofka in Arch. Ztg., 1848, p. 220 ; 
K. O. Miiller, D. a. K., i. p. 55), with fragments of a vase in Karlsruhe. 
Of interest is the identification of Peirithoos, in both vases, seated on a 
stone with hands bound behind his back, guarded by a Fury. — 4. M. 
Mayer, A Theseus-Sarcophagus. This sarcophagus of the third century 
A. T>., found in October, 1883, at Castel Giubileo (anc. Fidena), is the 
only one as yet discovered on which the myth of Theseus is given a prin- 
cipal position. One of the long sides represents Theseus abandoning 
Ariadne, (cf Not. degli Scavi, 1883, p. 372). — 5. Miscellanies. F. 
Studniczka, On the East-Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
attempts to show that the figure hitherto called Hippodameia better suits 
the character of Sterope, and vice versa. — Konrad Wernicke contributes 
the Register for the volume 1884. a. e. m. 

BULLETIN MONUMENTAL. Dirig6 par le Comte de Marsy. Paris, 
1885. Jan. and Feb. — G. Tholin, The Museum of Agen. This museum, 
founded only in 1877, contains several interesting works. A Venus or 
Hebe, a Roman emperor and empress, a lovely alabaster statuette, the 
equipment of a Gallic chief of the time of the Roman conquest (cf.Rev. 
Arch., t. 37, p. 216), etc. Three bronze tablets bearing inscriptions in 
honor of Claudius Lupicinus, of consular rank, belong to the fourth 
century : they are important as being the earliest examples, of known 
date, in Gaul of the use of the Christian A and Q (cf Revue Arch., 
1881, p. 81). Excavations have uncovered the ground plan of the old 
Romanesque church, and, under this, fragments of an earlier period. In 
the tomb of a bishop dating from c. 1300 was found a sculptured 
crozier: another fine crozier of c. 1200 is in the museum. — X. 
Barbier de Montault, The glass window of the Crucifixion at the 
Cathedral of Poitiers. The three windows of the choir belong to the fii-st 
years of the thirteenth century, and are still Romanesque in style : the 
cfentral one is probably the earliest example of monumental glass paint- 
ing. — Robert Mow at. The inscriptions of the treasures of silverware of 
Bernay and of Notre-Dame-d' Alenfon, I. These treasures, found in 1830 
and 1836, have not hitherto been studied with special reference to their 
epigraphy, and many errors have been committed in the reading of their in- 
scriptions. — H. Jadart, The ancient Reading-desks of the churches of Reims. 
— Paul Chardin, Collection of Heraldic paintings and sculptures : Plouha, 
— Pludual, — Lanvollon, — Treguidel, — St. Quay. This article is the con- 
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tinuation of others published by the Soc. Archeol. des Cotes-du-Nord. — Sau- 
VAGE, (Abh€) , Archceoloffical discoveries in the Ch. of St. Ouen at Rouen. An 
account of the discoveries is given on p. 245. — Societe Frangaise d'Archeo- 
logie, sitting of December 22, 1884. — Chronique. — Bibliography, 
Review of V. Ruprich-Robert, L' Architecture Normande aux xi' et xn' 
isi&cles en Normandie et en Angleterre. 

March and April. — Robert Mow at, The inscriptions of the treasures 
of silverware of Bernay and of Notre- Dame-d' Alengon (continuation). — X. 
Barbier de Montault, The glass window of the Crucifixion at the 
Cathedral of Poitiers (continuation). The writer has been able to recon- 
struct the inscription and to show that the three windows were given 
between 1204 and 1214: ^ Theobald' comes Blasonis dedit hancvitream 
et duas alias vitreas cum Valencia uxore et filiis suis ad honore Xfl et scor 
ei'. — Louis Courajod, The Fragments of the Musee des Monuments Fran- 
gais at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. When the dispersion of the Musee 
took place in 1816 (see p. 35) many of the sculptures were left at the 
Beaux-Arts. — H. Schuerman's Letter on glassware after the Venitian 
manner, addressed to M. le Comte de Marsy. The writer shows that there 
existed in France, in the sixteenth century, several centres for the manu- 
facture of glass a la fagon de Venise, established by artists brought from 
Altare. — A. de Roumejoux, N. Dame-de-Saux and Montpezat. — Marsy, 
The Abbey of Montreuil-sous-Laon. a. l. f., jr. 

BULLETTINO Dl ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA. Rome, 1884-85. No. 1. 

G. B. DE Rossi, The Poems of Saint Damasxts. This first of Christian 
archseologists, a pope of the fourth century, wrote many epigrams whose 
theme was the acts, sepulchres and monuments of the martyrs and saints 
of the first centuries. De Rossi discusses them from three points of view, 
enquiring, (1) In what manner and in what part have they come down 
to us ? (2) How are we to distinguish the genuine from those falsely 
attributed to Damasus ? (3) What is their historical value ? These poems 
have never been completely edited ; incomplete editions have been given 
by Sarazani (1638) and Merenda (1754). The larger number belong to the 
class of verses inscribed on monuments and tombs, and are known both by 
copies in epigraphical collections and from the original slabs themselves 
found in the catacombs and churches of Rome. There is a remarkable unity 
even in the epigraphical form of these inscriptions for the reason that they 
all were executed by the noted calligraphist and epigraphist Furius Dio- 
nysius Filocalus, who created a new type of letters for the purpose. 
One of the inscriptions bears the title: Furius Dionysius Filocalus 
scribsit Damasi Pappae cultor atque amator. He was the writer of the 
well-known Calendario Filocaliano of the year 354. Pope Damasus pro- 
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posed to embrace in his calligraphic enterprise nearly all the monumental 
suburban memorie of the martyrs and popes of that and the preceding 
centuries, and this involved much search after, and restoration of, ruined 
cemeteries and crypts. — Orazio Maeucchi, Meetings of the Society of 
Christian Archceology in Some fm- 1884. (Bee Proceedings of Societies}. — 
G. B. DE Kossi, The Cemeterial Area with porticos and annexed Basilica 
discovered at Carthage. This is a review and critical examination of the 
discoveries made by Father Delattre, of which a brief notice has been 
already given on page 223. It is accompanied by two plates of the fine 
early sculpture of the Virgin and Child, including a conjectural restora- 
tion of the parts wanting. a. l. f., jk. 

BULLETTINO DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE 
Dl ROMA. 1884. No. 3. — G. Gatti, Appendix to the article on the 
inscribed weights in the Capitoline Museum. — Oeazio Maeucchi, On an 
Egyptian inscription of king Siptah. This fragment of black basalt, 
belonging to the Egyptian Museum at the Vatican, had never been 
noticed until now. The hieroglyphs are in two columns, both badly frac- 
tured : the wr'ter restores the left column : . . . . Ab-u tes Suten Seket 
neb-tan-i (Ku-en-Ra Setep-en-Ea) Se Ra (Meri-en-ptah Se-ptah). " Pre- 
sents offerings the Lord of the north and the south, the ruler of 
upper and lower Egypt (splendor of the Sun approved by the Sun) son 
of the Sun (beloved of Ptah son of Ptah)." Siptah belonged to the xix. 
dynasty and flourished apparently after Menephtah I. and about the middle 
of the thirteenth century b. c. Marucchi conjectures that the Exodus 
took place, not under Menephtah, but precisely under this Siptah, whom 
he considers to be the king of Kheb vanquished by Setnekt. — C. L. Vis- 
CONTI, A marble ossuary unearthed in the tombs of the Esquiline. The rude 
relief on this circular ossuary is of especial interest on account of the rarity 
of the subject — the conflict between the Trojans and Latins, probably the 
final scene of the slaying of Turnus by Aeneas. The writer also illus- 
trates two other works, (1) a fragment of a fine terra-cotta frieze with an 
armed warrior on horseback (perhaps Aeneas) followed by his esquire 
(scudiere) ; (2) the lower part of the marble statue of a warrior armed 
after the Greek manner and executed in the Greek style. 

No. 4. — RoDOLFO Lanciani, The Villa of Q. Voconius Pollio at Marino 
( Castrimomium). Under the direction of Sig. Luigi Boccauera,- excava- 
tions were begun some time ago on a promising site in the tenuta delle 
Frattoechie which yielded in a few weeks discoveries of a most unexpected 
importance. Comm. Lanciani himself oversaw the work, and the results 
of his careful study were of especial interest, as the Villa is in precisely 
the same condition as when it was abandoned. The uncovering of the 
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hydraulic system brought to light two very archaic tombs containing 
numerous objects of great interest. The main building of the Villa, 
103.40 met. long by 70.50 met. in width, had on the northern front a 
terrace of even larger dimensions, flanked on three sides by porticos. 
Within the building were found sculptures of remarkable merit, especially 
an Apollo, an Emperor, a Marsyas, a head of Paris, an athlete, and a 
Satyr. This Palace was built during the last years of the republic or the 
first of the empire, and included the vestibule, the atrium, the tablinum, 
the triclinium with side halls, and the peristyle surrounded by small 
private apartments. The portions to the south were added at the close 
of the first century a. d. It was kept in perfect repair, and was 
suddenly abandoned, probably during the fifth century. There are 
distinct traces of a sudden catastrophe during the second century which 
broke all the statuary into fragments, these being afterwards carefully 
united by metal clamps. An Appendix treats of the ancient Villas of 
Tusculum. All the five main roads which branched off from Tusculum 
were lined with villas divided into imperial and private, and Lan- 
ciani, without repeating facts already known, brings together many 
indications of interest for the topography and relation of these villas. — 
Ignazio Guidi, The Syriae text of the description of Home in the history 
attributed to Zaeharias Rhetor. The text of the London MS. published by 
Land is but an abridged extract of the Vatican text which, though 
imperfectly given by Mai, is here for the first time carefully edited, 
translated, and acccfmpanied by notes in which most of the difiiculties of 
this obscure text are explained. This breviarium is evidently not of 
Roman but of Greek origin, and may have been written towards the 
beginning of the sixth century. — W. Henzen, Fragment of the Acts of 
the Fratelli Arvali. This fragment, recently found in the Via de' 
BauUari, belongs to the year 39. — Gheeardo Ghirardini, On a votive 
bas-relief representing a lustration. The doubts expressed as to the 
genuineness of the Pembroke-relief of Mantheos, which represented an 
ephebe plunging his hands into a basin preparatory to a sacrifice to Zeus, 
are fully resolved by the discovery of this Roman relief figuring the same 
scene, which is also completely archaistic, although somewhat less so than 
the English sculpture. — Catalogue of the works of ancient art discovered by 
means of the Communal Commission of Archwology from January 1 to 
December 31, 1884, and preserved in the Capitol and in the Communal store- 
houses (see abstract on p. 240). a. l. f., je. 

BULLETIN TRIMESTRIEL DES ANTIQUITES AFRICAINES. 1885. 
Jan.-Marcli. — A. Heron de Villefosse, The small mosaic of Saint- 
Leu. The subject is a Bacchic triumph, and the writer considers the 
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principal figures to represent Liber and Libera accompanied by Amor. — 
L. Demaeght, Inedited Inscriptions of the province of Oran. — A.-L. 
Delattee, Christian Mosaics of Tabarca. Besides the two interesting 
Christian mosaics discovered here in 1883, two others, illustrated in this 
article, have been lately found. They are tomb-slabs and represent, the 
one, a female figure, Creseonia, and the other an ornamental design. — 
A.-L. Delattbe, Bezeh of rings found at Carthage. — L. Piesse, An 
Antique Sarcophagus of Constantina. — J. Poinbsot, Arehceologieal Jour- 
ney in Tunisia (contin.). The routes from Carthage to Sicca Veneria 
and from Carthage to Theveste (see Arehceologieal News, p. 221). — L. 
Demaeght, Archaological Museum. Gifts received (Numismatics). — 
Cheonique. — Coeeespondence from M. Koy, Comm. de Eossi, etc. 
— Bibliography. a. l. f., j». 

E0HMEPIS APXAIOAOriKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCH/EOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS, 1884. Nos. 1 and 2. — A. Postolakas, 
Tokens, a Continuation of his studies upon this curious branch of numis- 
matics published in the Athenaion for 1880. Those considered in the 
present article were mostly found in Athens and its neighborhood, a few 
in the Peiraieus, and one at Ithome. Some are now in the National 
Museum at Athens, others in private collections. He presents 109 cuts 
of new types. The greatest diameter of the tokens is from 6 to 8 milli- 
metres. Mr. Postolakas divides them into six main classes, with nu- 
merous subdivisions. (1) Those with letters or monograms on one or 
both sides. (2) Heads or entire figures of gods or men, or parts of the 
human body. Here we have two Pans' heads, a head of Dionysos, two 
helmeted heads, an entire female figure, Eros stretching a bow, a human 
hand, a phallos. (3) Animals or parts of them : turtle, dog, owl, dolphin, 
horse, goose, mouse, hare, cock, quail, sphinx, crab, grasshopper, fly, ox- 
head, boar-head, cock's head, goat's foot. (4) Plants: pomegranate, 
cluster of grapes, fig-leaf, flower. (5) Vases : amphora, oinochoe, krater. 
(6) Unclassified : lamp on a tripod', Boeotian shield, circular altar, 
helmet, bow, axe, wheel, die, cornucopia, hermes. — P. Kabbadias, 
Inscriptions from the Excavations at Epidauros (contin.). He gives here 
18 of them, all short. No. 62 is well preserved, of the latest Roman 
times. In it appears a new epithet of Asklepios, Aiyswrtji;. Its origin is 
conjectured to be the following. The modern Ligourio is not the site, as 
generally supposed, of the ancient Ayjaaa, neither is it an Albanian village, 
as Curtius says, nor is its name Albanian, but an ancient name preserved 
in the tongue of the people. The modern town is on the site of an 
ancient place called Ligouria, Ligeia, Ligea, or something similar. There 
was a temple of Asklepios there, and hence his epithet Ji^'ewdj?. In No. 
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63 Asklepios and Hygieia are called UauzaXiwrat, perhaps because they 
had a sacred enclosure in common in Pautalia, a city of Thrace. In 
No. 72 Athena is called xaXXiepyo^. This is the first instance of the use 
of this word in the active sensed No. 74 gives a new proper name, Aris- 
terinos ; and Spoudias, as the name of a sculptor, occurs for the first 
time. This inscription is earlier than the preceding, and of Macedonian 
times. Several inscriptions from bases are given. — S. N. Dkagoumes, 
Determination of an Attic Deme. He supports Bursian's conjecture that 
the Attic deme BaTij was at Patesia. Hanriot had no reason for putting 
the deme 'tbpv-q there. An inscription found in 1870 gives BaTj/ai twice. 
This has been corrupted into Patesia. — I. Dragatses, Inscriptions from 
the Peiraieus. These are three in number, and were found in the ruins of 
a large ancient building on the modern Karaiskakis Square. The first is 
on a slab of light-colored stone with pediment and akroteria (1.00, by 
0.69, by 0.20 metre). The inscription has 88 lines. First comes a list of 
of 15 'Opyeavs?, members of the guild of Dionysiasts. Then follows a 
decree, made on motion of one Solon in honor of Dionysios son of 
Agathoklos of Marathon, treasurer and priest of Dionysos. Then follows 
a broken decree in honor of Solon, the mover of the first. The editor 
supplies very little (for complete restoration and full account of the 
ruins amid which the inscription was found, see- Mitiheilungen des 
Dewtschen Arckaol. Institutes in Athen, 1884, iii.). The second inscrip- 
tion is on a slab broken into four pieces. Ifalso has a pediment of which 
the ends and the moulding under the cornice have traces of colored egg- 
and-tongue ornamentation. The inscription is another decree on motion 
of Solon in commemoration of the good-will of the deceased Dionysios 
toward the Dionysiasts, and conferring upon Agathokles, his son, the 
priesthood for life with all the honors enjoyed by his father. Both 
these inscriptions belong to Macedonian times. The third inscrip- 
tion is metrical and consists of three elegiac distichs : " Since Dionysios 
reverenced thee, Bacchos, and gave thee a temple and sacred enclosure 
and statues, bless his house and race and all your thiasos. Only a few 
letters of the last two lines are lost. The inscription is not carefully cut. 
N is twice made N. Hippakos occurs, in the second inscription, for the 
first time as the name of an archon. — P. Kabbadias, The Statues from 
the Pediments of the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros. Three nearly 
complete figures, and some fragments, were found near the west front of 
the temple, and several fragments near the east front. The place of dis- 
covery, their size, the roughness of their backs, and the holes in them, all 
mark them as pediment sculptures. Some other fragments found near 
the tholos were afterwards seen to belong with these. Two large litho- 
graphed plates accompany the text. The first shows the three figures 
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from the west pediment, — an Amazon on horseback grasping the reins 
with her left hand, and raising her right arm; the head and feet and 
nearly all of the right arm of the Amazon, and the head and extremities 
of the horse, are wanting : two female figures sitting sideways on horse- 
back, not astride as the Amazon. All the heads, the fore legs of the 
horses, and one arm of each female, are wanting. Each female wears 
an under and an over garment {%ncuv and f/xdrtov). The composition 
of these figures, the discovery of the Amazon near one angle of the front, 
and of the two females near the other angle, and their contrasting simil- 
arities, lead to the conclusion that they stood near the two ends of the 
pediment. The dress and quiet grace of the females show they are not 
Amazons. . Probably they are Nereids just rising out of the sea to witness 
the fight, the invisible hind limbs of the galloping horses being still in the 
water. This conjecture is supported by some channels or furrows in the 
base-like stone under the body of the horse, which seem to be intended for 
waves. The second plate gives 13 views of 11 fragments : the head of an 
Amazon with the upper part unfinished and a number of holes, showing 
that it wore a detached helmet, and the right side of the face unfinished, 
showing that it was turned to the right ; the upper part of the head of an 
Amazon, also with holes for a helmet ; a female head different from these 
in style and expression, perhaps a Nereid ; the left side of the face of 
a dying figure, with half-closed eyes and open mouth ; the head of a horse, 
fitting well the Amazon first named ; the torso of an Amazon wounded in 
the breast, part of the mane of a horse attached to her back showing 
that her horse fell with her; the thighs and legs of an Amazon on her 
bent knees, evidently defending herself against an enemy pressing on 
her, a fragment of her shield adhering to her left knee ; the upper part of 
the body, with the right arm, of a winged Nike, with a bird in her hand, 
clad in %tT<6v and l;idrcov ; the upper part of the torso of a nude male ; 
another Amazon head ; and a few minor fragments. All these belonged 
to the western pediment, which evidently represented a battle with the 
Amazons. To the eastern pediment belong a bearded head, plainly that 
of a Centaur, which an enemy holds by the hair, in form and expression 
like a Metope of the Parthenon ; the torso of a woman thrown on her 
knees ; the end of a right hand, holding what looks like an image of some 
divinity, calling to mind the Lapith woman in the Phigaleia frieze, fleeing 
from a Centaur with the image of a goddess in her hand ; and a few 
other fragments. The subject of this pediment is evidently a battle with 
Centaurs. This subject is appropriately put on the chief front of the tem- 
ple, because Asklepios learned the healing art from Cheiron, the Centaur. 
These works belong to the best period of Greek art. The expression of 
the faces is very fine, in the resoluteness of the Amazon, the pain of the 
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Centaur, and the agony of the dying figure. The grace and beauty of the 
drapery of the Nereids and Nike are remarkable. They may be ascribed 
to the first part of the fourth century b. c. These sculptures may well 
have been designed by Thrasymedes the Parian, who made the ivory and 
gold statue of Asklepios at Epidauros. — S. A. Koumanoudes, Two 
Boeotian Skyphoi. These cups have recently been bought by the archaeo- 
logical society. One has been broken into many pieces, some of which are 
lost, and the surface is much defaced. The other shows careless work of 
the potter, leaving many projections and indentations. They both contain 
figures and letters in relief. The first shows two scenes, as it were, of one 
act. A chariot is dashing along, Peirithoos driving, Theseus with his 
arms around Helen, whose head and body fall backward, while her arms 
are extended at full length. All three figures have names attached. All 
the space over the horses, about one-half that side of the cup, is covered 
with seven lines of letters, of which can be made out only " Theseus having 
seized Helen first [carried] her to Korinth, then- to Athens ; '' of the rest 
only a letter here and there is to be read. The other half of the cup is 
almost filled with two representations of walls and battlements, one marked 
Korinth, the other Athens, between which stands Theseus embracing and 
conversing with a woman whose name cannot be made out, while Peiri- 
thoos, alongside, looks away to Athens. The second cup also shows two 
scenes. Priam on his knees clasps a great altar, while Neoptolemos rushes 
against him about to throw a javelin. The altar (jSw/uh) and Neoptolemos 
are designated, Priam not. The other scene is that of a warrior, armed 
like Neoptolemos, who seizes by the hair a kneeling woman, who tries 
to keep him ofi!", while behind her another woman throws her face and 
arms toward heaven in despairing prayer. The two principal figures are, 
of course, Ajax and Kassandra. An unrecognizable object, something 
like an altar, is behind the third figiire. Above her are letters like AOH. 
Between Ajax and the altar which Priam clasps are many letters, only a 
few of them, however, intelligible. There is no trace of the statue of 
Athena, to which it is said Kassandra fled. The form of the letters is of 
the third or second century b. c. The figures of the first cup are very 
clumsy, of the second less so ; their action is free and spirited. — 
A. MeijETOFOV1,os, Jnseriptions from the Peiraieus. — C. Tsountas, An 
Insa-iption from Eleusis. This was found by a peasant digging a founda- 
tion for a house just outside the village. The stone is Pentelic marble, 
0.63, by 0.42, by 0.072 metre. It is broken only at the bottom, but the 
dirt and petrifactions on the sides make it hard to read. It consists of 
38 lines, being a decree of the Eleusinians in praise of Damasias, the son 
of Dionysios, a Theban, for his piety and good deeds to them ; and giving 
him a golden crown of 600 drachmas, the right of precedence, freedom 
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from taxation for him and his descendants, and any other good thing he 
may wish. — K. D. Mylonas, A Greek Folding Mirror with figures both 
engraved and in relief. The provenience of this object is Korinth. An 
accompanying plate shows it reproduced in actual size, 6 inches in dia- 
meter. The mirror is of the third century b. c. On one side, in relief, is 
a sea-horse, on which sits side-wise a female clad in a long ^rtrwv and with 
her {;j.drwv hanging gracefully over the left arm. She holds the reins with 
her left hand, while her right holds up a greave. The whole composition 
is natural and graceful, and the action of the hippocamp is spirited. The 
obverse side is engraved. Though much defaced the main lines of the 
design are clearly discernible. A winged female drives a four-horse 
chariot. This too is spirited and graceful, and the execution is beautiful 
and careful. The subjects are Thetis bearing his armor to Achilles, and 
either Nike in triumphant course, or Eos, thus indicating the time when 
Thetis gave him the armor. Both representations are on the same part 
of the mirror, the cover. On other known Greek mirrors the cover has 
only the relief, and, if there is an engraving, it is on the mirror proper. 
With this the number of engraved Greek mirrors known amounts to 
eighteen. The article closes with a brief description of six mirrors 
lately acquired by the Athenian Society. The plate also shows three 
mirror-handles of great simplicity and beauty. — Miscellany. Inscribed 
Ribbons of Bronze. These were found near the village of Phoiniki in 
Lakonia. They are thin metallic strips, with a hole at each end, and 
names of priests and pyrophoroi of Apollon on them ; the letters being 
formed by circular projections made by punching the bronze on the 
under side. Twenty of them are described, and cuts of three given in 
actual size, 16, 12, and 9 inches long, with letters i to J of an inch high, 
some in two rows. One belongs to good Greek times, the others date 
from the Roman Empire. These ribbons may throw some light on Pau- 
sanias' village Hyperteleaton, where was a temple to Asklepios, for the 
name of Apollon Hyperteleatas often occurs on them. Perhaps Apollon 
and Asklepios, as father and son, had a temple in common here. Such 
tapes are not mentioned in ancient authors. Perhaps they were worn 
around the head of the priest during his ministration, then after his death, 
or term of service, were fastened up in the temple to record the order of 
succession of the priests. — Four short inscriptions follow, one boustrophedon 
from Amorgos. Then comes an inscription of 19 lines from the south-east 
part of Lakonia, of Roman times b. c. The city of Epidauros honors the 
citizen of some other city, whose name cannot be made out, and orders 
the stone to be placed in the temple of Apollon Hyperteleatas before the 
month of Lukeion. Hence it is inferred that. this is the month of the 
games and festival there ; that the place where the inscription was found 
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is where the temple of Apollon Hyperteleatas stood ; and that near by was 
the town of Hyperteleaton. 

Jf 0. 3. — S. Bases, A Consular Letter to the People of Oropos on a stone 
found in the sacred enclosure of Amphiaraos at Oropos. The stone is 
1.85, by 0.68, by 0.16 metre. The slab is of marble and very little 
broken. The inscription consists of 69 lines, the letters being one centi- 
metre high. It' is a translation into Greek of an official epistle to the 
Oropians, the date being b. c. 73. The editor gives the Greek and the 
supposed Latin original in parallel columns. First, the consuls announce 
to the Oropians that they have decided the dispute between them and 
the farmers of the revenue. Then follows the decision. First come the 
names of the fifteen who sat in the council with the consuls. Then 
come the arguments on both sides. A priest of Amphiaraos and two 
delegates from the Oropians claim for their land exemption from taxation 
on account of Sulla's consecration. The advocate of the farmers of the 
revenue admits the exemption of lands consecrated to the gods, but denies 
that AmphiaraoS is a god, and so claims that this land is not to be 
exempted. Then follows the decision of the consuls in favor of the 
Oropians, because, first, in the law concerning the farming of the 
revenues are especially excepted those lands which were consecrated 
to the gods by the Roman generals in accordance with a decree of the 
Senate, and those that were consecrated by Sulla in accordance with a 
resolution of the council, as far as these latter are ratified by a decree 
of the Senate not afterward cancelled. Second, because there is an act of 
Sulla consecrating the Oropian land according to a resolution of the coun- 
cil, and there is also a decree of the Senate confirming it. The Greek 
introduces many Latin modes of expression. The Latin periphrastic 
form is always made periphrastic in Greek. Qua de re agitw is trans- 
lated by Tcepl uiy liysrat rd itpdyiia and not T:spi ou Trpoxstrat, etc. The 

name Ahenobarbus appears as Ainobalbos. — S. A. Koumanoudes, 
Inscriptions from, the Sanctuary of Amphiaraos. One of these five docu- 
ments from Oropos preserves 69 lines, and is somewhat mutilated at the 
top. Two are broken at the bottom, leaving 68 and 35 lines. The other 
two are fragments of 13 and 35 lines. They are all lists of victors in 
the Amphiaraia, the games at Oropos. All but one are written with the 
name on one line and the victory in the next, alternately a long and a 
short line. The exceptional one has the same number of letters on a line 
without regard to name or victory, arot-^rjdov. This last is the oldest, 
being earlier than the fourth century B. c. The other four are of about 
the same date, the second century b. c, probably a little before the 
Eoman capture of Korinth. In these four no Athenians are mentioned, 
though there are many in the earliest one. A number of new names 
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occur: Mnasitelos, Abrias, Distamenos, Ploutades, Abris, Agyarchos, 
Dionysichos, Chionnes, Diogeitondes, Aretippos, Lysas, Aurinas, Eutelion. 
— Two Attic Decrees follow, with the same editor, found in the Turkish 
walls north of the Propylaia on the Akropolis. The fragment is broken 
off at the right hand and at the bottom, leaving 13 lines. The date 
is 289 B. c, the time of Demetrios Poliorketes. The Athenians praise 
and crown with a golden crown each one of the judges sent by the 
city of the Lamians to decide a dispute between the Athenians and the 
Boeotians; The cause of the dispute is lost. The second has 20 lines. It 
is broken at the top and bottom. The Athenians crown some one with 
a golden crown of 600 drachmas, and give him citizenship. Possibly 
it was Herakleides, the general of Demetrios Poliorketes. The form 
of the letters is of Macedonian times. The word adouauitjatj^m, which 
occurs here, is known elsewhere only in Hesychios. It is possible that 
this ought often to be supplied in inscriptions where editors have com- 
pleted — aaltat as ypdcpaaf^at. — D. Philios, Inscriptions from Eleuds. 
One is on a slab of Pentelic marble, 1.40, by 0.52, by 0.15 metre, in two 
pieces, fitting together with the loss of only a few letters. It was found 
at the north door of the sekos. An accompanying plat6 gives the stone in 
fac-simile, a little over one-third the original size. The inscription consists 
of three parts. The first part records a decree of the citizens of Athens 
in garrison at Eleusis, Panakton, and Phyle, conferring a golden crown 
upon Aristophanes the general, and providing for the erection of a bronze 
statue of him and an inscription in the court of the sanctuary at Eleusis. 
The second part contains a decree of the Eleusinians, honoring Aristo- 
phanes with a golden crown and an inscription for his services to the 
Athenian people in general and to the Eleusinians in particular. The 
third part is a list of the names of those chosen to attend to the erection of 
the statue, etc., in two columns. There are 34 names in the first, while 
of the second only from one to four letters are left at the beginning of 
each name for about two-thirds of the way down. Both decrees were 
written at the same time, when Demetrios was still in honor in Greece, 
307-287 B. c. Consequently Kimon, the Archon named in the second 
decree, is much earlier than is generally supposed. Lysias as the name 
of an Archon occurs here for the first time. Perhaps with this name can 
be supplied the missing Archon in the list of Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
where in Olympiad 119 d. to 122 A., 10 years, there are only nine names. 
Aristophanes was general the second time before 288 b. c. — K. Purgold, 
An Archaic Pediment from the Akropolis. This interesting relief was 
found during the excavations of 1882, together with a number of other 
fragments of architecture and sculpture, between the south-eastern angle 
of the Parthenon and the museum building. Our knowledge of the 
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decoration of Hellenic pediments has been much increased of late years. 
The reliefe from the treasury of the Megarians at Olympia show the art 
at a very early stage. But of these we know neither the artist nor the 
school. The relief from the Akropolis, if not older, is at least as old, 
much better preserved, and has a fixed place in the history of art, from 
its provenience and as being among the earliest Attic work yet found. 
It is in many fragments. The stone is yellowish poros with small shells 
all through it. The whole relief was made up of six slabs, fitting together 
in perpendicular lines, three on each side. The two middle slabs are well 
preserved, as are a great part of the second to the left, a piece of the 
second to the right, and a portion of the end one on the left. From 
actual measurement and calculation the left side is estimated to be 2.899 
metres long, and the length of the whole pediment 5.80 metres. In the 
centre it was 79 centimetres high.- Purgold gives in this first article a 
description of the slabs and his theory as to their arrangement. The 
subject of the representation is Herakles and the Hydra. The side to the 
right of the spectator is apparently taken up by the hydra, of which 
the great coils and seven heads are to be seen, with the left arm of 
Herakles stretched out toward it, and a club in the apex of the pediment. 
To the left of the middle are a large part of the body and the lower legs 
of Herakles. Behind him is the charioteer lolaos mounting a chariot 
turned to the left, with his head turned squarely around to the right. 
It is a two-horse chariot, and the reins extend in a straight line from 
the hands of the charioteer to the yoke on the necks of the horses. 
Then follow two fragments with the nose of one of the horses, apparently 
grazing, and an undefined object which may be the claws of a gigantic 
crab. Therefore Herr Purgold reconstructs the relief with a large crab 
in the left angle, the crab which was said to have been the ally of the 
hydra in the conflict. A. M. wilcox. 

GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1884. Nos. 6-7.— L. Heuzey, The 

Stele of the Vultures (contin. and end). The back of the three fragments 
is almost entirely covered with inscriptions: all that remains of the figured 
reliefe are two fragments of heads and an eagle. M. H. enters into a 
discussion of the Chaldsean cap, and shows that the form it takes in these 
reliefe can belong only to some divinities.— E. Babelon, Head of a 
negro in the De Jame collection, at the Cabinet des Medailles. This head 
follows the type of the present Nubian as distinguished from that of the 
central African. — S. Eeinach, Roman Marbles of the Museum of Con- 
stantinople. The first of these is a fine statua togata of Hadrian, probably 
found at Kyzikos, representing him as a writer or poet: the second 
is a finely-cut bust which the writer is inclined to regard as one of Geta. — 
11 
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A. Saint-Paul, Notre-Dame d'Mampes. The writer classifies the differ- 
ent parts of this edifice under fijur periods : (1) that of the foundation of 
the church under King Robert between 1015 and 1020, to which the 
crypt and the pillars of the nave with part of the side-aisles belong ; (2) 
that of the first restoration of the church in the first part of the twelfth 
century; (3) that of 1145-1175, during which the bell-tower, the new 
choir, and the great side-portal were erected ; (4) 1200-1223 is the probable 
date for the building of the upper part of the nave, and for the doors and 
window of the fa9ade. The most interesting parts aite the bell-tower and 
the choir, in a transition style in which the Romanesque still predominates. 
— J. PiLLOY, Engraved glass cup found at Abbeville, commune of Homhlihres 
(Aisne), in a grave of the fourth century. The writer discovered recently 
in this place a cemetery whose tombs are shown to date from the middle of 
the fourth to that of the fifth century. The cup was found in the tomb 
of a woman, together with a variety of other objects, and is of the 
greatest rarity. In the centre is the monogramme, which is encircled 
by four subjects : Adam and Eve, Daniel and the lions, Susanna, and 
Daniel destroying the dragon. This work has a strong resemblance to 
the Podgoritza cup. — H. Thedenat and A. Hekon de Villefosse, 
The treasures of diver-plate found in Gaul. The luxury of silver-ware 
among the Romans. Historical Sketch. Silver-ware began to abound 
among the Romans in the second century b. C, and the mines of Spain 
supplied the greater quantity of this metal. The writers bring forward 
many texts which show the steady growth of the use and manufacture of 
objects in silver and gold. 

>'os. 8-9. — ^J. DE WiTTE, L. Munatius Plancus and the Genius of the 
city of Lyons. The writer recognizes, in the person who, on a terra-cotta 
medallion, is represented as presenting an offering to the Genius of Lyons, 
the founder of the Roman colony of Lugdunum, L. Munatius Plancus, 
who came to Gaul by order of the Senate in 43 B. c. — H. Thedenat and 
A. Heron de Villefosse, The treasures of silver-plate found in Gaul 
(contin.). This comprises an enumeration of the principal discoveries of 
Roman silver-ware made in Italy (Pompeii, Porto d'Anzo, Civita-Castel- 
lana, Rome, Vicarello, Bologna, San Donnino, Turin, Industria, Aquileia, 
Venticane), Austria (Ipztropataka, Schwaechat, Bukowina, Czora, etc.), 
Germany (Neubourg, Meklenburg, Hildesheim), England (Caphseaton, 
Cedworth, Corbridge, Colchester, Newcastle), Spain and Portugal (Carripa, 
Castro Urdiales, CuUera, Alicante, Troia), Africa (Tebessa), Greece 
(Tegea, Eretria), Russia, Roumania, Asia Minor (Lampsakos). — Paul 
MoNCEAUx, Excavations and archaeological researches at the Sanctuary of 
the Isthmian Games. In this article the writer, setting aside the history 
of the excavations themselves, gives the principal results of the work 
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executed in 1883 on this site under his direction. The main results were, 
the discovery of a triumphal gate, of the road leading from it to the 
interior of the sanctuary, of two other doors, some inscriptions, sculptures, 
and many fragments of architecture, giving for the first time a correct 
idea of the topography of the monument. — V. Rupeich-Robeet, The 
Norman capital in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This is a special 
chapter of the author's great work on Norman architecture.. He enters 
into interesting speculations on the origin of different forms of the 
Romanesque capital ; he denies the Byzantine origin of the cubic capital 
and derives it from the wooden capitals of the early Scandinavian 
churches. — R. de Lasteyeie, The Virgin in ivory of the Bligny collec- 
tion. This work of the thirteenth century is a chef-d'oeuvre and comes 
from the hand of a master. 

Jfos. 9-12. R. DE Lasteyeie, A Virgin sculptured in wood formerly 
in Saint-Martin-des- Champs. This statue is preserved on a column in the 
abbey church of Saint-Denis. The Virgin, crowned and in rich robes, is 
seated holding the infant Christ who has a globe in his left hand and blesses 
with his. right. The vivacity of this group, the beauty of the faces, and 
the carefulness of every detail make this one of the. most interesting speci- 
mens of the Romanesque Sculpture of the twelfth century. — E. Babelon, 
Greek Terror Cottas of the Bellon Collection. The writer presents and dis- 
cusses the different and contradictory opinions which have been brought 
forward on the subject of Greek terra-cotta figures. — H. Thedenat and 
A. Heeon de Villefosse, The treasures of sUver^ware found in Gaul 
(contin.). ii. On the different kinds of silver-ware among the Romans. 
in. On the principal treasures of silver-ware found in Gaul. These dis- 
coveries begin with that of Wettingen (near Zurich) made in 1633, and 
include those of Treves (1637), Caubiac (1785), Limoges (1829), 
Villeret (1830), Beaumesnil (1881-33), Notre-Dame d'Alen9on (1836), 
RuflSeux (1837), LiUebonne (1864), Saulzoir (1877).— E. Moliniee, 
Some Chalices in fUigree-work of Hungarian manufacture. The chalices 
executed in Hungary during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were of 
remarkable beauty. — J. de Witte, The Expiation or Purification of 
Theseus. — Paul Monceaux, Excavations and archaeological researches at 
the Sanctuary of the Isthmian 6a»»e« (contin.). ii. The precinct of Poseidon 
and Palaimon: the sacred way — the topography of the precinct — the temples 
of Poseidon and Palaimon — various monuments. — E. Moliniee, An ined- 
ited work of Imm, delhx Robhia. The marble tabernacle of the church of 
Peretola near Florence. This beautiful work was lately identified by Sig. 
Cavallucci as the missing tabernacle executed between 1441 and 1443 
by Luca for Santa Maria Nuova. a. l. f. jb. 
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JAHRBUCH DER KONIGL. PREUSSISCHEN KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN. 
Vol. VI. No. 1. Jan. 1, 1885. — Ernst Cuetius, Obituary Notice of 
Dr. Richard Lepsius, with a heliogravure portrait after a drawing by 
Reinhold Lepsius. This eloquent account of the life and labors 
of the great Prussian Archaeologist who planned and ordered the 
Egyptian Museum at Berlin with equal knowledge and skill, mentions 
his publication of the Book of the Kings and numerous papers read before 
the Academy, which did much towards rectifying errors in Egyptian 
chronology, and also speaks of his Nubian Grammar, a labor of many 
years. The Introduction, written at a late period of the author's life, 
displays a great knowledge of African tribes and dialects, and contains 
many valuable suggestions bearing upon the general history of language. 
— Dr. Bode and H. von Tschudi, On two pictures by Pisanello in the 
Berlin Gallery. The first, an adoration of the Magi, purchased in 1880, 
was formerly in the collection of A. Barker, of London, who attributed 
it to Fra Filippo Lippi ; tlie second, a Madonna with Saints, an early 
work of 1406, is identified by Dr. Tschudi with the picture described by 
B. del Pozzo in his Lives of Veronese painters (Verona, 1718) as in his 
possession. — ^V. von Seidlitz, Printed, illustrated Prayer Books of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, such as the Horologium devotionis of Frater 
Bertoldus, 1489 ; Novum beati M. V. psalterium, 1492 ; Hortulus 
Animse, 1501, etc. — R. Vischee, Notes on Bemhard Spigel. — The 
Silver Altar in the Marien Kirche at Rugenwalde, Pomerania. This altar, 
which is of ebony decorated with silver plates beaten out in relief, was 
made for Duke Phillip IV. between 1606 and 1610. The twelve reliefe of 
the Passion are mentioned in a Register of the dead at Stettin, 1607, as 
the work of Johannes Kerven, goldsmith. — Dr. Bode, Painted wooden 
bu«t of our Lady of Sorrows by the Seville sculptor Juan Martinez Mon- 
tanez, bought at Seville in 1882 for the Berlin Museum by the Director, 
Dr. Bode. This work, which belongs to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, is extremely realistic. The tear drops streaming from the eyes 
are represented in glass. c. c. p. 

THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2. 

April and October, 1884. — D. B. Monro, The Poems of the Epic Cycle. 
A literary analysis of the lost Trojan epics : Kypria, Aithiopis, Little 
Iliad, Iliupersis, Nostoi, Telegoneia : from the preserved arguments, frag- 
ments, and references. — J. Theodore Bent, Researches among the Oyclades. 
After pointing out the unique importance which these little-explored 
islands, rich also in remains of their Hellenic and Latin periods, acquire 
for the earliest and for the most recent age of Greek history, by the abun- 
dance of prehistoric relics and the undisputed Greek descent of their 
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present population, Mr. Bent reports on his own discoveries at Antiparos 
(Oliaros). Eesearches among the extensive graveyards yielded rude 
earthenware vessels, similar not only to examples from Tiryns, but also to 
specimens of pottery from Andalusia, Brittany, Britain, and Denmark. 
The incised decoration was purely linear, in herring-bone and other 
patterns. Marble bowls and ' dishes were found with the rudest human 
figures in marble, oftener female than male. The most primitive are 
shaped like a miniature violin ; the best successfully render the divided 
legs and crossed arms, the body and shoulders, on which a bird-like 
head is poised. One silver figure was found, with ornaments of the 
same metal and of bronze. Cutting instruments, of the obsidian 
native to the island, were common. These objects represent a less 
advanced culture than that of Hissarlik or of the villages covered with 
pumice by the great prehistoric eruption of Thera. -We are thus carried 
back to the neighborhood of the twentieth century, the approximate date 
of that volcanic disaster. The flesh appears to have been removed from 
the bodies of the dead before interment in the small and irregular graves, 
but there are no signs of cremation, the custom that prevailed with the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Hissarlik. Mr. Bent's suggestion that the state- 
ment of Herakleides Ponticus, in Steph. Byz., that Oliaros was a Sido- 
nian colony, is true, may be confirmed by comparing the series of marble 
statuettes figured in the article with the statuettes given in Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist, of Phoen. Art, Eng. Ed., Vol. ii. p. 147 seq. Mr. J. E. 
Garson, of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, has made a skull from Anti- 
paros the subject of an appended brief craniological study. Its proportions 
are Grecian, but it is more brachycephalic than the usual type of Greek 
skulls from Southern Italy. — E. L. Hicks, Note on the Inscription from 
Priene, given in Journ. of Hell. Stud. Vol. iv. p. 237 ; variant readings 
communicated by Professor M. Haussouiller. — E. A. Gardner, Orna- 
ments and Armor from Kertseh (in the Crimea) in the New Museum at 
Oxford. 2 plates. The metal-work found in the Crimea forms, curiously, 
the largest part of the pure Greek metal-work which remains to 
us. — A. W. Verrall, The Bell and the Trumpet. — Warwick Wroth, 
Hygieia. An account of this little-known goddess as she is found in 
mythology and the plastic arts. — Max Ohnefalsch Richter, On a 
Phanician Vase found in Cyprus. Interesting for an elaborate palmette, 
which is considered by H. Richter to represent the goddess of Nature in 
the form of a tree. — Percy Gardner, A Sepulchral Belief from Taren- 
tum. Study of banqueting scenes on Greek sepulchral monuments. 
According to the writer these are to be divided into two great classes, (1) 
the square reliefs on Athenian steles, and (2) oblong reliefs on slabs meant 
to be affixed to other monuments. Of these, the first class may be taken 
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to represent scenes in the domestic life of the deceased ; but the second 
can only be explained by the existence of a custom of worshipping the 
dead as heroic personages. — Ad. Michaelis, Aiwient Marbles in Great 
Britain. 1 plate. Supplementary to the author's book, ^wct'eraf Jlfa>"6fe8 
in Great Britain, Cambridge, 1882. Particularly interesting is No. 5, 
Marble Throne with Reliefs, at Broom Hall, Fife, Scotland. The reliefs 
on this were published by Stackelberg (see also Arch. Zeit. 1859, pi. 127, 
3 ; Mon. delV Inst. viii. pi. 46, 2 ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. Blast, i. p. 119, 
fig. 15 b, 3 ed.), and illustrate the Harmodios and Aristogeiton of the 
Naples Museum ; since 1810 the throne itself had been lost sight of. — A. 
W. Vereall, I. The Trumpet of the Areopagos. Upon Aisch. Eum. 
566 foil. II. The Libation Ritual of the Eumenides. Upon Eum. 1044. 
— Charles Waldstein, The Hesperide of the Olympian Metope and a 
Marble Head at Madrid. 1 plate. An attempt to date this head, by 
comparison, and by means of the principle that when the extremity of the 
upper eyelid towards the cheek projects over the lower lid .{he work is 
later than 450 b. c. ; when it does not, earlier. — Cecil Smith, Byxis : 
Herahles and Geryon. Discussion of origin of this myth as illustrated by 
vase-paintings. — Walter Leaf, The Homeric Chariot. lUustr. of yoke, 
etc., from vases, cf Iliad, xxiv. 265-274. — Charles Waldstein, The 
Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia and the Western Pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon. Interpretation of the two figures on either side of 
this pediment at Olympia, called grooms (Imtoxoiun) by Pausanias, by the 
principle, that, in pedimental compositions of the school to which Pheidias 
belonged, the figures in the angles were invariably representatives of 
features of the locality in which the main action in the centre takes 
place. — Sidney Colvin, An undescribed Athenian Funeral Monument. 
1 plate. This monument, of the best time, was found, curiously, at the 
Hague by Prof Colvin. — Edmond Waree, On the Raft of Ulysses, 
Od. V. — Cecil Smith, Four Archaic Vases from Rhodes. 4 plates. 
These vases belong to the as yet little-studied, so-called Chalcidian style. 
The writer tries to show that they represent successive stages of develop- 
ment of the style ; and that the name Chalcidian, used by Klein, is too 
narrow: that in various places, before the black-figured style, there 
existed a style strongly afiected by Oriental influences, the so-called 
Chalcidian. The first of these vases is interesting from having, within, 
the earliest representation existing of the myth of Ajax Oileus slaying 
Kassandra. — W. M. Ramsay, Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia. 
13 inscriptions. The substance of Mr. Ramsay's work in Phrygia was 
given in Am. Journ. of Arch., Vol. i. p. 72 foil. — W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Sophoclean Trilogy. a. r. m. 
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MITTHEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTES IN ATHEN. Yol. rx. Jfo. 3. Athens, 1884.— B. Latischew, 
Greek Inscriptions in Russia, i. Prof. L., employed by the Imperial Rus- 
sian Archaeological Society to copy Greek and Latin inscriptions found in 
Southern Russia, coifimunicates notes on inscribed and sculptured mar- 
bles brought to Russia as booty from Thrakian towns, or copied by official 
order, in 1829. — Th. Schreibee, The old-Attic Krobylos. ii. Kallima- 
chos and Pasiteles. Having shown the krobylos to be an arrangement of 
the hair in two braids brought round the head, with tips fastened together 
over the forehead, as illustrated by many monuments, S. proceeds to dis- 
cuss the position in the history of art of the Apollon Choiseuil-Gouffier and 
his congeners in a dozen museums. He rejects Kekul6's hypothesis of a 
late origin (last presented in Mrs. Mitchell's History of Ancient Sculp- 
ture), and credits Kallimachos with the origination ©f the type, in oppo- 
sition to the claims of Kalamis (Murray, Hist, of Gr. Sc. i. p. 191), 
Pythagoras (Waldstein in Journ. of Hell. Studies, i. p. 199), or Alka- 
menes. The statue found at Athens is the original, an Apollon Daphne- 
phoros. Plates 9 and 10 give the heads of the Athenian statue and the 
Elektra of the Naples group, in illustration of the imitation of the older 
type by the eclectic school of Pasiteles. — E. Fabkicius, Antiqu{ties in the 
Island of Samos (continued). Epigraphical inedita. — R. Koldewey, 
The Portico of the Athenians at Belphoi. Plates 11 and 12. The struc- 
ture, uncovered by the French School in 1880, first published in the 
Bulletin de Corr. Hell., 1881, repays further examination. The shallow 
colonnade exhibits four peculiarities : (a) architectural members are cut 
oflf where ground or older erections are met ; (V) the columns have Ionic 
bases analogous to Persian forms, and sixteen flutes separated by slender 
bridges ; (c) they stand six base-diameters apart, which shows that the 
lost entablature was of wood ; (d) most of the space was occupied by a 
stone counter for the trophies recorded in the legend on the stylobate : 
" The Athenians dedicated the portico and the arms and figure-heads 
taken from the enemy." — U." Koehler, List of Proxenoi from Keos. 
Two notorious regicides. Python and Herakleideus of Ainos (see 
Demosth. xxiii. 119; Aristotle, Pol. p. 1311 b), figure as consuls of 
Karthaia, which makes it possible to date the inscription about 345 b. c. — 
W. DoEEPFELD, An Ancient Structure at the Peiraieus. Plates 13 and 
14. The erection by the municipality of the Peiraieus last spring, on 
Karaiskakes Square, at the intersection of Athena and Kolokotrones 
Streets, was delayed by order of the Greek government until the antique 
walls, etc., found there could be properly cleared, under the supervision 
of Dr. Dragatses, and surveyed by the city engineer. They proved of 
suflcicient interest to warrant the employment of D., as an expert, to draw 
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up the plans and the report here published. The plan of a large double 
house standing on a south-west street corner was made out as below : 




Plas of house at the Peiraieus. 



U. KoEHLEE, The Association of the Dyonysiastai at the Peiraieus. 
Records of an aristocratic association for the worship of Dionysos, found 
in the court adjoining the double house, probably the ancestral dwelling 
of Dionysios, in whose family the priesthood passed from father to son or 
from brother to brother. Further excavation would probably bring to light 
a small temple in the temenos. — Miscellanies. — Insceiptions. a. e. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1884, ii. July-Aiignst.— M. Deloche, 

Studies on some seah and rings of the Merovingian period (contin.). ii. 
The Seal-ring of Amientieres. This silver ring, discovered in 1881, has 
on its bezel a monogram with the name Eusebia. — H. Gaidoz, The Gallic 
Sun-god and the symbolism of the wheel. This native divinity was, later, 
assimilated to the Eoman Jupiter. M. Gaidoz refers to Hindu and to 
popular European traditions. — E. Muntz, The Ancient Monuments 
of Borne at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (contin.). This 
contains documents concerning the discovery and preservation of ancient 
sculptures in public and private collections, as well as others regarding 
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excavations undertaken at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. — Chodzkiewicz, Scandinavian Ardweology. Lance- 
heads with Runic inseriptions. — A. Danicoukt, Hermes and Dionysos. 
This exquisite bronze group of Greek workmanship was discovered in 
1863 at March4-Allouarde. According to M. de Witte the artist probably 
took for his model the famous Hermes of Praxiteles. — S. Eeinach, 
News from the East, analyzing the discoveries made in the Greek world 
during the last months of 1883 and the first of 1884. 

Sept. — S. Eeinach,- The dogs in the worship of Asklepios and the Kela- 
bim of the painted Steles of Kition. M. R. is able, supported by the 
Epidauros inscriptions, to prove from analogy that these Kelabim are not 
scorta virilia but literally sacred dogs consecrated to Asklepios. — M. H. 
Gaidoz, The Gqllie Sun-god and the symbolism of the wheel (contin.). M. 
G. traces the perpetuation from antiquity of the use of the wheel in 
popular customs of the middle ages and even of modem times. — Ed. 
Deouin, Remarks on the coins with Pehlvi and PehlvirArabie inscriptions. — 
Paul Melon, The Phoenician necropolis of Mehdia (see the letter of E. 
Babelon, p. 179). 

Oct. — M. Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian 
period (contin.). iii. Illustration of a seal-ring found near Huesca (Spain) 
with the inscription Avit(ti)s. — G. M. Tourret, Ancient Christian lamps 
of the Cabinet de France. The most interesting of these are of Egyptian 
origin. — F. Bernard, Note on some monuments of rough stone examined 
during the first Flatters mission among the Touareg Azgar. This is a 
description of sepulchral megalithic monuments at Tebalbalet, near Ain- 
el-Hadjadj, near lake Menghough, and at the junction of the Oued Sau- 
cen and the Ighargharen valley. — Th. Homolle, Inscription of Delos 
bearing the signature of the artist Thoinias.-. — H. Gaidoz, The question of 
the dogs of Ijpidauros. The writer seeks to confirm M. Eeinach's theory. — 
E. Drouin, Remarks on ike coins with Pehlvi and Pehlvi-Arabic Inscrip- 
tions (contin.). — F. Saurel, A new Gallic Inscription. 

NoT.-Dec. — M. Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the Mero- 
vingian period (contin.). iv. The seal-ring of Caranda. On this silver 
ring, found in one of the Merovingian tombs of Caranda (Aisne), the writer 
proposes to read the monogramme FMtik(t)us or Eutich(i)us. — Clermont- 
Ganneau, Inedited Greek Inscriptions of the Hauran and adjacent regions. 
These inscriptions were copied by M. J. Loeytved, Danish vice-consul at 
Beyrout. One from El-Moudjeidel, in characters of the fourth century 
A. D., is dated from the 689th year of the era of Damascus. The writer 
conjectures that this era began six months later than that of the Seleu- 
cidse, on March 22. If true, this would change the dates of many of the 
Damascene inscriptions. — E. Flouest, Two Steles of a Lararium. Descrip- 
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tion of the stele of Vignory which represents a youthful male Gallic 
divinity whose main emblem is a serpent. — H. Gaidoz, The seated 
divinity with crossed legs, found in Auvergne. — A. Bebteand, The two 
Gallic divinities of Sommericourt {Hawte-Mame). The statue of the 
seated goddess long since discovered at fipinal, and judged by M. Bertrand 
to belong to a triad, has now received its male counterpart, found in the 
same locality. The god is homed and seated in the Buddhic attitude. — 
P. Battifol, Fragmenta Sangallensia. A Contribution to the history of 
the Vetus Itala. These fifteen fragments of the ancient latin version of 
the Bible were noticed and collated by Tischendorf, but he died before 
publishing them : they belong to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. — 
De Closmadeuc, Gavr'inis. Recent excavations and discoveries. Account 
of the discovery of some new sculptured stones, which has already been 
noticed in the News on p. 244. — Abel Maitee, The tumulus of Gavr'inis, 
explanation of the origin of the designs sculptured on the stones of the cov- 
ered alley. These singular and intricate combinations of lines are consid- 
ered by M. Maitre to be simply copies of the lines on the palm of the 
human hand : he has arrived at this conclusion after many microscopic 
comparisons. — Maeiette Bey, Inedited Letter to M. E. Desjardins on the 
identification of the dimnities of Herodotos with the Egyptian dimnities. — 
H. Gaidoz, Three new inscriptions of Aix-les-Bains (Savoy). 

REVUE DE L'ART CHRETIEN. 1885. I.— Paul Allaed, Christian 
symbolism in the fourth century from the poems of Prudentius. The sub- 
jects described by the great Christian poet included many, but not all, of 
those which appear in the art of the catacombs and the sarcophagi. In 
this article the writer reviews the types and symbols of Christ which 
Prudentius found in the Old and in the New Testament. — Ch. de Linas, 
The Byzantine Triptych of the HarbavUle collection at Arras. This beau- 
tifiil specimen of the Eastern art of the revival in the tenth century is 
worthy to take the foremost rank for this period. It is a further proof of 
the classical traditions which the Macedonian school revived in the pre- 
ceding century, and the writer has treated his subject with his usual 
learning and acuteness. — F. Fxjzet, Arehceological and historical studies 
on Villeneuve-lez-Avignon. — J. Coeblet (I'Abb^), On Eucharistic vases 
and utensils {third article). An interesting inventory of chalices in dif- 
ferent countries is continued, and is followed by a chapter on the acces- 
sories of the chalice. — The Coeeespondence includes notes from Mgr. 
Barbier de Montault, M. d'Aurillac, etc. In the News and Miscella- 
nies, M. de Farcy writes on the retrospective exhibition at Rouen, and 
Mgr. Eohault de Fleury on the Roman exhibition at Turin. M. J. M. 
Bichard illustrates some wall-paintings of Andressein (Ari6ge) executed 
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in oik or tempera toward the close of the fifteenth century. The Pro- 
ceedings OF AechjEological Societies give abstracts of the sittings of 
many little-known Societies. In the Bibliography the most important 
book reviewed is Joseph Jungmann's Aesthethik, an attempt to construct a 
complete Catholic system of aesthetics. After this comes a well-filled 
Chronique. a. l. f. Je. 



